SWAFFHAM: 
3/7 FACE JAIL 


By ALAN LOVELL 
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aT WO people spent a week in prison over Christmas 
and some 37 people now face a two week prison sentence for 
refusing to enter into recognisances to keep the peace. These are 


the bare facts of the Swaffham 
behind these bare facts there lies 


demonstration of Dec. 20. But 
a wealth of courage, kindliness, 


and self sacrifice both by the demonstrators and by many people 
who took no part in the demonstration. The spirit of the demon- 
stration has been echoed in many parts of Britain. 


Emergency action 


As soon as it was known that the 


demonstrators had been arrested many 


people volunteered to help the Direct Action Committee in any way that they 
could. Many of them worked throughout the Christmas week taking only 
Christmas Day—when the prisons were closed to visitors—as a holiday. 


David Jones. a London school teacher 
and Quaker, went to Norwich where, with 
local Quakers and other sympathisers, he 
helped to co-ordinate prison visiting and 
establish a local communications centre. 
Communications with the three women in 
Holloway Prison were co-ordinated by the 
Committee’s London office. 


Christmas in prison 


Describing their early experiences in 
Norwich prison, Christopher Farley wrote: 
“Here we all are having a very merry 

Christmas. Everyone is in high spirits 

and well looked after. It is very hearten- 

ing that there are so many of us and 
that we have been so well supported. 

Last night at the police station at Swaff- 

ham we received the following telegram: 


“*Fo everyone arrested this afternoon's 
demonstration, Swaffham Police Station, 
Swaffham, Norfolk: Magnificent 
demonstration. all the best..-A Sup- 
porter.” 


“That was thoughtful of someone. 

“We have been aware of a lot of support 
already. It was noble of the supporters 
to wait so late outside the station to 


applaud us into the police vans. Already 
here this morning prisoners have asked 
if we are from North Pickenham, and if 
so ‘God bless you all.’ 

“We have a vague idea that papers have 
splashed things a bit, as we saw the head- 
lines of The People under a_ prison 
officer’s arm. 


“It is grand to have Michael Scott here. 
It is not merely that he is respected as 
an international figure and a Christian 
minister, though this is very useful; he 
is also wonderful company and has so 
much we want to hear about from his 
own experiences. Let's hope there are 
more volumes to come ! 

“Last night was rather tough. My body 
and possessions were not finally signed 
for until about 4.15 am., and I know 
there were two or three more after me. 
This morning, of course, we were up 
early (grrr... .), but we were moved out 
of one of the main halls into a remand 
block, where we are all now together, 
three in a cell fortunately. Gales of 
laughter keep coming from cells down 
the row, and 1 can sce that nothing is 
going to stem the ceaseless humour. 

“We particularly liked the notice last night 


Men and women supporters of the Direct Action Committee lie down to block 
the path of a lorry trying to enter the North Pickenham base. 


Michael! Randle (centre), Chairman of the Direct Action Committee Against Nuclear 


War bcing removed from the rocket base. 


in the reception block. It pointed out 
that the purpose of prison was to en- 
courage the prisoner to lead a better and 
more useful life, and to fit him to do 
this. (We are wondering if they are go- 
ing to give us lessons in firing missiles.) 
“Between the mirth we have already had 
some instructive conversations with police 
and officials about the arms race, and 
Quaker John Dennithorne at 62 has 
proved himself an able spokesman (un- 
official!). He has a great gift for putting 
things over on a personal level. 
“Today Michael Randle is 25. We are 
wondering how such a revolutionary up- 
start has managed to complete a quarter 
century without previous convictions ! ” 

By the time the demonstrators left 
Norwich and Holloway prisons they had 
received nearly 3,000 letters, Christmas 
cards, telegrams and cables. They came 
from all parts of the British Isles and from 
many countries in the world. Support came 
from Members of Parliament, writers and 
artists, churchmen and peace leaders. 

So many gifts of fruit, food and sweets 
were received at Norwich Prison that large 
consignments were sent to a local hospital 
and to an old peoples’ home. 

Many of the messages of support came 
from Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
groups throughout the country. One CND 
group secretary wrote: 

“Perhaps the most encouraging thing 
that I can say to you is that during all 
my experiences of campaigning against 
war and nuclear weapons I cannot recall 
a single incident which has so captured 
the public imagination as Swaffham. For 
the first time in my life I have heard 
people in offices and factories talking 
about the issues involved in nuclear war.” 
Alex Comfort, novelist and scientist, and 

a frequent contributor to PN, sent each 
prisoner a card quoting Shakespeare’s 
Henry V.: 


And gentlemen in England now abed 
Shall think themselves accursed they 
were not here. 


The Hagistrate’s Court 


As many as 100 people—defendants, their 
relatives, supporters and Pressmen—milled 
about in the entrance hall of the court for 
an hour and a half before the hearing on 
Monday, December 29. Previously sup- 
porters had paraded outside the court with 
banners and emblems. 

Many defendants who had been on bail 
and supporters had “slept rough” during 


Photos: Austin Underwood. 


the night in order to be at the court early. 
Some had travelled very long distances. 

As the defendants who had been re- 
manded in custody arrived at the court— 
the men by coach from Norwich prison, 
the women by van from Holloway—there 
were cheers and applause from other de- 
fendants and supporters. 

Although they had spent Christmas in 
prison the 22 looked very cheerful. 

They smiled and gave “thumbs up” 
signs to the waiting crowds. 

No Pressmen or members of the public 
were able to enter the courtroom until the 
case started, and then only 14 reporters and 
four members of the public were allowed 
in. There were about 20 police officers in 
the court while the case was proceeding. 

While the cases were in progress sup- 
porters carrying pacifist banners and 
placards marched round the town centre. 
Of 50 or so people staging this demonstra- 
tion about half had been concerned with 
the picketing of North Pickenham_ base. 
Others were sympathisers who had travelled 
from all over the country to be present. 
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ABUNDANTLY JUSTIFIED 


To the Editor 
From Earl Russell, OM, FRS 


My own feeling is that the demonstra- 
tion at North Pickenham on December 
6 was abundantly justified. The Press, 
with very few exceptions, has boycotted 
news of peaceful and orderly activities 
by those who hope to prevent nuclear 
warfare. For example, a large confer- 
ence of eminent men, mostly scientists, 
was held in Austria in September and 
was entertained by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. It drew up a valuable and 
important document signed by all but 
one of the participants at the Congress. 
Hardly any newspaper in this country 
said one word on the subject. On the 
other hand, the demonstration at North 
Pickenham secured wide publicity. 


Those who think such methods un- 
desirable should tackle the Press. Until 
the Press pursues a wiser policy, it is 
only by methods such as those used 
at North Pickenham that public opinion 
can be made aware of the fact that our 
population is being Ied blindfold towards 
mass extinction. — BERTRAND RUS- 
SELL, Merioneth. 
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Lancashire’s young man of eighty 


A PN profile of Wilfred Wellock 


FrEW Peace News readers need any introduction to Wilfred Wellock, but it 
will come as a surprise to many that today he is celebrating his eightieth 


birthday. 


Wilfred Wellock was born at Nelson on 
January 2, 1879, and, after a lifetime of 
work and travel in the cause of inter- 
nationalism, he remains unmistakably a son 
of Lancashire: plain-spoken, dogged in 
conviction, and humane. His pacifism is 
rooted in non-conformity, from the days 
when he was a Methodist lay-preacher 
before the first world war. 


When the war came he had no hesitation 
about his position as a conscientious ob- 
jector. “This,” he said quite simply, “is 
my place.” As soon as they were founded 
he joined the No-Conscription Fellowship 
and the Fellowship of Reconciliation. At 
that time he was bringing out “ The New 
Crusader,” and he continued to write and 
to speak against the war, refusing to accept 
work of “national importance” as directed 
by the tribunal, until he was arrested in 
1917, after a public meeting in Nelson. 


THE TOLDAS GROUP 


stands for total unilateral disarma- 
ment and constructive peace-making. 


Write for further information to 
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St. Christopher School 


LETCHWORTH 


A school community of some 340 

boys and girls (between 5 and [8 

years) and 90 adults practising 

education on sane and successful 

modern lines. Applications now 

being considered for vacancies next 
year. 
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He spent the next two years in and out 
of prison, and during his absence the paper 
was carried on by the Quaker Theodora 
Wilson. After the war the ‘ Crusader ” 
group founded the No-More War Move- 
ment; this in turn was later merged with 
the Peace Pledge Union. Wilfred Wellock 
was also a moving spirit in the War Re- 
sisters International, which transferred its 
Headquarters from The Hague to London 
in the 1920s. 


VISIT TO GERMANY 


A CRUCIAL experience for him 

was his visit to Germany in 1920, 

which he undertook on behalf of the 

Crusader group to investigate the effects of 

the Peace Treaty. The effect on himself 
was hardly less shattering. 


He became convinced by what he saw 
that the purpose of the Treaty was to 
undermine the German economy: as an 
instance of this, the British Government 
compelled Germany to send coal to Britain 
as reparations at a time when miners in 
this country were unemployed, while Ger- 
man factories were vainly trying to substi- 
tute peat for coal. 


This impression was reinforced by sub- 
sequent visits each year until the collapse 
of the mark in 1924. “With an English 
pound I became a _ multi-millionaire in 
German marks,” he says. “To live through 
this avalanche was the experience of a life- 
time. I can understand how Hitler came to 
power.” 


Meanwhile, he was endeavouring to re- 
build the German peace movement. One of 
his helpers was the daughter of a Colonel 
in the German army. This colonel had 
vowed that he would never again shake 
hands with an Englishman. When Wilfred 
Wellock met him he thought, “I’m not 


By Margaret Tims 


going to have any difficulty with this man.” 
And he hadn’t. 


WITNESSING THE PURGES 


N_ inveterate traveller, Wilfred 

Wellock has an instinct for 
arriving in a country at a moment of tran- 
sition. In Russia in 1933 he encountered 
the first Communist purges against the 
Trotskyists, and saw fear written on the 
people’s faces. He saw, also, if the dictator- 
ship continued, the end of Russian Com- 
munism and the beginning of Stalinism, 
and pleaded with leading Communists to 
permit an opposition. Now, he feels, with 
the rapidly rising standard of living, the 
demand for relaxation cannot be checked 
much longer. 

His close and continuous study of eco- 
nomics has led him to believe that Russia 
is now the greatest challenger for world 
markets; and that Britain’s economy, with 
its demand for high consumption and 
gigantic food imports, is the most vulner- 
able in the world. For this reason, he says, 
“no government, Labour or otherwise, dare 
disarm under the present system.” 


OUT OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


Bet Wilfred Wellock is not con- 
cerned solely, or even mainly, 
with the economic man. He is concerned 
with the whole person, and seeks above all 
to foster the development of integrated 
human beings. It was the Labout Party’s 
absorption with what he calls “ bread and 
butter politics” which caused his with- 
drawal from party politics in the 1930s, 
after five years in the House of Commons 
as MP for Stourbridge. 

He belicves that a civilisation should be 
evaluated not by its material standards of 
living but by the quality of its citizens and 
their works; and this quality can best be 
developed in small communities. As a 
strong supporter of Gandhi's basic philo- 
sophy, he looks to India to offer an alter- 
native to Western materialism. He has 


NEW LIGHT 


ON GANDHI 


Om reviews 
The Gandhi Reader. Edited by Homer Jack. Dennis Dobson. 45s. 


HE Gandhi Reader gives an insight into the mind of the man who domi- 
nated Indian politics from 1930 onwards. 
It provides the basis for a deep understanding of Gandhi. In the rest of 


this review I want to discuss some of 
this book throws light. 


In 1914 Gandhi brought to India a very 
high reputation for himself, gained as a 
result of his couragcous leadership in South 
Africa. He placed the assertion and the 
vindication of the self-respect of all Indians 
before his own comfort. His simplicity of 
life, his unselfish devotion to the cause 
which he had nearest to his heart; his self- 
sacrifice and earnestness in fighting against 
the racial arrogance of the South African 
rulers, raised the prestige of Indians. 


x 


It was in South Africa that he developed 
the idea of Satyagraha and put it into prac- 
tice. Of Satyagraha Gandhi said it “can 
never fail.” 

In India Gandhi soon discovered that the 
British policy was to divide and rule. 
Gandhi did not fall back on violence to 
counteract this policy but used the weapons 
of truth and non-violence. In this Gandhi 
was the greatest of the non-violent 
“ prophets.” 

Before Gandhi, Ruskin, Thoreau and 
Tolstoy had advocated non-violence. They 
laid the foundations on which Gandhi was 
able to build. It is important to realise 
that without their work Gandhi would not 
have had the world-wide impact that he did 
have. In the nineteen-thirties Gandhi was 
not appealing to Indians alone, but to world 
opinion, 

As he once said, non-violence is a many- 
sided sword which can be used at any time 
and in any place. It blesses the user and 
the man whom it is used against. Without 


the aspects of Gandhi's life on which 


shedding a drop of blood, it has far- 


reaching results. 

But non-violence is not a philosophy that 
can immediately be applied in its entirety. 
One passage from the book clearly reveals 
Gandhi’s feelings about this, “This does 
not mean that we practise that doctrine 
(ahimsa) in its entirety, far from it. It is an 
ideal which we have to reach” (p, 138). 


Like his predecessors, Gandhi believed 
that true culture combines outward form 
and inner genuineness, beauty and sincerity. 
When the solid outweighs the ornamental, 
we have boorishness. When the ornamental 
outweighs the solid we have superficial 
cleverness. Only from a proper blending of 
the two will a higher type of man emerge. 


* 


Men and women complemented each 
other according to Gandhi. Without love 
there can be no union and without respect 
love will be ignoble, 

Most of Gandhi’s ideas are rooted in 
Hindu philosophy. To say that Gandhi was 
a completely original prophet would be to 
insult the oldest civilisation in the world. 
The influence of Hinduism is ever present 
in Gandhi, as when he writes of Western 
civilisation, “That it seeks to increase 
bodily comforts, and it fails miserably even 
in doing so. This civilisation lacks physical 
strength or courage. People in the West 
keep up their strength by intoxication.” 

This book will be invaluable for anybody 
who wants a comprehensive idea of the life 
and works of the greatest man in the 
twentieth century, 


In his own garden Wilfred Wellock sits 
at the spinning wheel. 


visited the country and watched Gandhian 
workers in the villages. He also relates 
how he once walked with Gandhi through 
the East End of London, at 5 a.m., discuss- 
ing the role of pacifism in Britain ! 


TALKING TO THE YOUNG 


AT 80, Wilfred is still young 
+ “ : 
enough to enjoy lecturing to 
girls’ colleges. During his last visit to the 
United States he found a hopeful response 
in young people and his classes were “ cap- 
tivated” by the vision of creative living. 
On the whole, girls were more receptive 
than boys. Most boys only thought how to 
get a motor-car, but the girls knew that a 
good life depends on good human rela- 
tions; and good relationships, he argues, are 
helped by encouraging creative activities in 
the home. It is easy to see why his lec- 
tures are popular, 

This insistence on “right relations,” both 
personal and social, is perhaps the core of 
Wilfred Wellock’s philosophy, and he prac- 
tises it in a wide range of interests. A 
Director of Peace News, and author of 
numerous pamphlets on the creation of a 
peaceful society, he is also Chairman of 
Demintry, an organisation for democratic 
integration in industry; Chairman of the 
Lancashire section of the Soil Association, 
concerned with organic husbandry; and a 
member of the Lancashire Community 
Council’s Village Industries Committee, 

In all this work he has the support of 
his wife, a former teacher of singing and 
soprano vocalist. They were married 45 
years ago, and, he says, “ we have evolved 
in thought together,” 

Perhaps we need not to go to India after 
all, but only as far as Lancashire, to find a 
living alternative to the war-based, money- 
based materialism that dominates the 
Western way of life. 
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Make objection 
to conscription 


a human right 


— U.S. pacifists to UN 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 
AN action that may have far-reaching 

results for conscientious objectors 
throughout the world who are in prison for 
refusing conscription was taken = on 
Prisoners for Peace Day, Dec, 1. 

On that day a letter appealing for a 
clause relating to conscientious objection to 
war to be included in the UN Charter of 
Human Rights, was given to Charles 
Hogan, the head of the UN division for 
liaison with non-governmental organisa- 
tions, by Dorothy Day, of the Catholic 
Worker, and A. J. Muste, Secretary 
Emeritus of the American Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 

Their action was supported by Norman 
Thomas, leading American Socialist. 

In their letter Dorothy Day and A. J. 
Muste point out that 

“Coercion of conscience cannot be in 
the interest of society and cannot contri- 
bute to the coming of peace for which the 
world longs and which the United Nations 
was founded to promote.” 

Mr. Hogan explained that the communi- 
cations would be passed into two UN 
channels : 

1. Placed on the Communications Re- 
ceived from Organisations List which goes 
to all member governments. 

2. Brought to the attention of the divi- 
sion on Human Rights. The division will 
then call the attention of the governments 
listed as having COs in prison to the com- 
munications. 


Pacifist methods on 
youth club violence 


fM\HE way in which pacifist methods can 
be used to deal with violence in youth 
clubs is described in an article in the 
current issue of the Peace Pledge Union's 
Non-violence Bulletin.* 
Problems arise from the application of 
these principles, Raymond H. Robinson, 
the writer, points out: 
We shut the club half way through one 
evening because several boys were throw- 
ing fireworks about. Everyone left except 
the four boys who had _ started the 
trouble. 
“They refused to leave. So my wife and I 
stood in the passageway while they con- 
tinued to let off fireworks around us. 
Within half an hour they had departed 
because of their growing embarrassment 
at our silent contemplation of their 
activities. 
Their own difficulty had been to leave 
without looking too small. 
Successful non-violence? Yes, in some 
ways; partly because we were not in a 
hurry and there was nobody else in the 
building, and partly because we were 
lucky. 
Special efforts are required, however, 
after such an experience to re-establish 
amicable relations with those boys, if 
possible, or they will continue to bear a 
grudge against us on account of our very 
success.” 
*From 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 6d. 


Missile protest 
walk across U.S. 


STARTING in Seattle in the far west 
state of Washington, a group of 

Americans will walk across the USA to the 

missile base at Cape Canaveral, Florida. 

They leave on Jan, 6 and expect to be 
on the road for about a year, 

Three men, Richard Groff, Arthur Harvey 
and John Ingersoll, are committed for the 
whole trip, and they invite others “to walk 
with us for an hour, a day, a week, as long 
as you like.” 

The main purpose of their walk, they say, 
is “to take our pacifist ideas to as many 
people as will hear us, primarily on a 
person-to-person basis, 

Those wishing to join them should write 
to the men at Box 341, Fallsington, PA, 
USA. 


New anti-war position for 
U.S. Socialist Party 


By DAVID McREYNOLDS 


Member of the National Committee 


of the Socialist Party of the U.S.A. 


JQOUBTS and fears over America’s H-bomb foreign policy coupled with con- 

cern over heavy unemployment have generated new interest in the socialist 
movement in the United States. December 12 marked the latest step in uniting 
the deeply divided socialist movement in the US. On that date members of 
the Independent Socialist League joined the Socialist Party. The ISL had 
previously dissolved following the 1958 convention of the Socialist Party which 
adopted a resolution welcoming members of the ISL if they wanted to join the 


Socialist Party. 


Action regarding the ISL is evidence of 
the new carnestness with which American 
socialists are working towards unity. The 
ISL had originally come from the Trot- 
skyist movement and was for many years 
bitterly hostile to the Socialist Party. The 
present unity has another significance and 
one of particular interest to pacifists. It 
underlines the strong turn in the Socialist 
Party toward a more vigorous anti-war 
position, since the ISL before it dissolved 
was a strong supporter of the Third Camp 
position.* 


Demand to end H-tests 


This new emphasis was pointed up by 
the 1958 Convention of the Socialist Party 
by resolutions demanding an immediate end 
of H-bomb testing, unilaterally if necessary, 
and the recognition of Communist China 
and its admission into the UN. During the 
recent Lebanon crisis the Socialist Party 
took a strong position condemning US 
action in sending troops, and Darlington 
Hoopes, former National Chairman of the 
Party, and a Quaker, launched a blistering 
attack on the US oil interests which have 
kept the US involved in supporting feudal 
regimes in the Middle East. During the 
Quemoy crisis the Socialist Party acted 
swiftly, being one of the few groups to call 
public protest meetings against US policy 
in the Far East. 

While the Socialist Party does not 
officially take a Third Camp position and 
has tended to give critical support to US 
policy, there has long been a strong Third 
Camp grouping within the Party. (At the 
1956 Convention this group came within 
one vote of carrying the Convention with 
a Third Camp resolution.) And a number 
of those who have taken part in direct 
action projects against war preparations 
have been members of the Party—includ- 
ing Ken and Ellie Calkins and Erica Enzer, 
who all took part in the Cheyenne project 
protesting against the construction of a 
rocket base. 

These developments within the Socialist 
Party toward a stronger anti-war position 
are important also in terms of the impact 


*The Third Camp position is an attempt 
to think constructively outside the power 
bloc framework. 


the Socialist Party may have on _ the 


Socialist International, of which it is a full 
member. 


Pacifists in the United States have special 
reason to be interested in the growing 
strength of the Socialist Party. Up to this 
time the peace movement has had no poli- 
tical expression which has made it ex- 
tremely difficult to have a real impact on 
US policy. A mass movement which is 
socialist and anti-war in character would 
have a profound impact on US policy. 

It is not enough for pacifists to engage in 
sporadic acts against war, however dramatic 
and courageous these may be. Pacifists 
must also seek to develop a political frame- 
work in which pacifists and non-pacifists 
can work together on limited but essential 
steps to peace (end bomb tests, production, 
conscription, etc.) 


Special committee set up 


The socialist movement in the United 
States is still very small, having been in- 
jured by splits, diminished by prosperity, 
and decimated by the McCarthy period. 
However, in the last year the membership 
in the Socialist Party has more than 
doubled, and it seems likely it will double 
again within the next six months, leaving 
the Socialist Party the strongest single 
radical political organisation in the United 
States. 

Of course, an anti-war position is not 
enough. A whole new approach to society 
is important, and this means something 
more than dogmatic marxist “ answers.” In 
this connection it is extremely significant 
that Erich Fromm has agreed to serve on a 
special committee set up by the Socialist 
Party to develop a contemporary socialist 
programme. He attended a recent meeting 
of the committec and is now working on 
a draft programme for the coming Party 
Convention. Also on this special committee 
is Bayard Rustin, Secretary of the War 
Resisters’ League, co-worker with Martin 
Luther King, and one of the key figures in 
the Negro struggle in the United States. 

Readers of Peace News who are inter- 
ested in information on the Socialist Party 
should write: Socialist Party, 303 Fourth 
Ave., NYC, USA. 


Changes at St. Faith’s 


GUY and Molly Clutton-Brock, whose 
work at the St. Faith’s Inter-Racial 
Farm in Central Africa has been a constant 
challenge to the settler mentality, may be 
coming home soon, having 
handed over their work to 
an enthusiastic band of 
Africans and others who 
have worked under them. 
Already the running of the 
clinic has been handed over 
to Mrs. Margaret Chiwan- 
damira, and Molly Clutton- 
Brock, who founded this, 
says that she feels “the work will take on 
a new burst of life with a younger team.” 
One of their associates, John Mutseriwa, 
who has been acting head of the Central 
Primary School at St. Faith’s, is coming to 
England in the New Year and will be study- 
ing at Bristol. 


A sad commentary on education in the 
territory is the fact that places for secon- 
dary schools are rare. ‘ Perhaps 2 per cent 
can go on,” write the Clutton-Brocks, “and 
another 5 per cent get a training to become 
teachers, builders or carpenters. The rest 
must get jobs—office boys, messengers, 
petrol pump attendants, with no hope of 
promotion, and their well learned lessons 
during eight years at school of little use. 
At present there is no apprenticeship 
scheme for Africans, 
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UP AND DOING 
PERSEVERANCE 


OME people never give up—the ones 
that eventually get somewhere. One 
such person is Peggy Smith. 

Any Friday evening you can meet her 
on the steps of St. Martin’s. Winter or 
summer, come rain or hail, she'll be 
there, her black cloak draped about her 
and a stance that puts Lord Nelson to 
shame. Every week on her own she dis- 
tributes no less than three dozen copies 
of Peace News. 

On December 6 she was among the 
group that entered the Thor missile base 
at North Pickenham. Facing the fire 
hose, the lorries, the mud, Peggy was un- 
perturbed. In the middle of it all she 
had a bundle of Peace News under her 
arm and was approaching the workers, 
the RAF and the police quietly trying to 
persuade them to have a copy. 

Perseverance pays. We suggest you 
couple this motto with what is without 
doubt your New Year Resolution No. 1 
—to sell a dozen or half a dozen copies 
of Peace News each week. A really 
determined effort is needed to increase 
our sales and we are confident that you 
will give us all the support you can. 

If you feel tired sometimes, feel like 
giving up, think of Peggy Smith with her 
bundle of Peace News at North Picken- 
ham, 


To PEACE NEWS, 3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, 
LONDON, N.4. 


% Iwant to campaign for peace. Send me............ 
dozen PEACE NEWS this/next/every week at 3s. a 
doz., post free, and on a monthly account. 

% Please send me the address of the nearest pacifist 


group 
% Please send trial subscriptions to my friends (list 
attached) at 2s. 6d. for eight weeks, post free. 


NAM Brie ie oc eects «cree teens «acta eee sa 
ADDRESS 


GET NATURE TO DO THE WORK — Get the 
Gardener 


THE NEW GROW - IT - YOURSELF 
MONTHLY has become Britain's top circu- 
lation gardening monthly because it shows 
you how to make nature do the work in a 
completely new system of gardening. 
GROW YOUR OWN HEALTH. The essen- 
tial portion of your diet including eggs and 
honey on the smallest plot for One Hour’s 
Work a Week, and cut out vitamin pills, 
tonics and the irritation of minor illnesses. 
Regular features include: Articles by New- 
man Turner and Barbara Woodhouse, ‘‘My 
Uncommon Garden,” big Pet Section, Gar- 
dening gadgets to do it for you. 


SPECIAL OFFER to Peace News 
Readers: 12 issues for £1 post free. 


The Gardener 


Small Livestock and Pet Owner. Edited on 
the farm by 


Newman Turner and W. E. Shewell-Cooper ' 
Monthly Is. 6d.; 22s. a year, post free. 


FERNE, SHAFTESBURY, DORSET 


New Zealand’s CND 


UCKLAND, New Zealand, has a 

vigorous ‘“‘movement against nuclear 
weapons,” Miss Ella Brown, a Peace News 
reader there, tells me. (There are now 
groups working against nuclear weapons in 
all the main cities.) With other local 
members of the Christian pacifist Society, 
she joined in a signature-gathering cam- 
paign, getting 11,000 supporters out of the 
city’s 250,000 population. 

These Auckland pacifists keep abreast of 
world activities through Peace News. 
Three families, “all with growing-up chil- 
dren,” join with Ella Brown in finding the 
quite costly air mail subscription of two 
guineas a year. 


PEACEMAKERS HERITAGE No. 7 


Enduring peace 


EACE imposed by violence is not 

psychological peace but a suppressed 
conflict. It is unstable, for it contains the 
seeds of its own destruction. The outer 
condition is not a true reflection of the 
inner condition. But in peace secured by 
true non-violent resistance there is no 
longer any inner conflict but a new channel 
found in which both the formerly conflict- 
ing energies are at work in the same direc- 
tion and in harmony. Here the outer con- 
dition truly reflects the inner condition. 
Such a peace is enduring.—Richard Gregg. 
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PRIVATE TALKS 


MR. MIKOYAN, Mir. Khrushchov's right hand man, 

will on Monday visit the United States. Mr. Mikoyan 
travels as a private citizen, but it is assumed that he will 
have private talks with President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles. It is not without value to consider some of the 
things that he will be able to say in these talks. 

Certain things said in private carry more weight than when 
said in public. The Russian objection to the great number of 
US military bases throughout Europe and the increasing number 
of rocket sites is familiar material. It figures in almost every 
Russian diplomatic communication with the West. It has become, 
through mere repetition, to be a Russian attitude that can be 
taken for granted and not treated seriously. 

In private talks, however, it should be impossible to dis- 
regard the fact that the Russian attitude is a perfectly reasonable 
one. If the US were threatened with a similar type of close-up 
threat from the Russians, it would be little reassured by Russian 
assurances that these bases were purely defensive. 

More important, however, than talks in private about public 
matters are talks in private about matters that are never dealt 
with publicly. Russia is changing; but, with the exception of 
increases in productive capacity, little can be said in public by 
a totalitarian regime about the character and extent of these 
changes. 

Yet these changes are of supreme importance in assessing 
the Russian attitude in international relationships and the depth 
and sincerity of its desire for a peaceful settlement of the issues 
that create tension between East and West. 


* * x 


TPAKE Mr. Truman's charge that within one year of the 

Yalta and Potsdam agreements the Russians had 
broken 32 of them. We do not know, of course, whether 
Mr. Truman's accusations are justified; they are made in 
round terms with a convenient absence of detail. Should 
the things that Mr. Truman has in mind be set out speci- 
fically it is possible that they might be seen in a somewhat 
different light; and it is possible that the Russian Govern- 
ment would have counter charges to make. 


Let us assume that the charge can be completely justitied. 
It is surely not an irrelevant consideration that these things 
occurred at one of the worst periods in the Stalin regime, and 
that the Stalin regime is no more. There would be very little 
justice in charging a British Labour Government under Mr. 
Gaitskell with responsibility for the aggression of Sir Anthony 
Eden’s Government in Egypt (whatever reservations one may 
have about Mr. Gaitskell himself). There is equally little justice 
in blackening the Khrushchov Government with responsibility 
for the menacing and ruthless policy of the Stalin regime. 

It is true that Mr. Khrushchov and some of his colleagues 
formed part of that regime and that this hampers them in the 
development of policies founded on more human principles. That 
they are now painfully seeking to work out such policies seems 
to us to be evident. There is consistent evidence of this both 
in the Russian approach to international affairs and also in 
internal developments. 

The accommodation over Austria, the removal of the 
Russian base from Finland, the repeated intimations of a readi- 
ness for a radica] scaling down of armed forces (rejected by the 
US) are all things that could not have happened under Stalin. 
Even the Pasternak episode, regarded as a whole—unpleasant as 
certain aspects of it may be—is nevertheless a very striking 
indication of great difference of approach from that of Stalin. 


* * * 


[R. MIKOYAN is also to talk about trade, we under- 
stand. Mr. Dulles has already indicated that the US 
is not anxious to assist through trade a Russian indus- 
trial system that could be used against the US in a trade 
war. Such an attitude amounts to a declaration that there 
can never be an end to the cold war other than through 
a hot war. Should the US maintain this attitude it will 
have become evident that the policy of its Government is 
now the main threat to the peace of the world. 
The development of trade can result in conflict or co- 
operation. We badly need an indication from the US Govern- 
ment that it is ready to contemplate the latter. 


It is such things as these that Mr. Mikoyan will be able to 
bring up in private talks with President Eisenhower and Mr. 


Dulles. We hope that he will do this. 


North Pickenham 


TITHE Direct Action Committee against Nuclear War 

has argued that the kind of action that was taken 
at North Pickenham was made necessary partly by 
the way that the Press ignored important issues or 
presented them in an inaccurate and irresponsible way. 
We have come across an instance in a newspaper that 
abundantly justifies this claim. 


Commenting on the North Pickenham demonstra- 
tion, the Stroud News and Journal said on December 
192 


“Pacifists have always been remarkable for pug- 
nacity when they cannot get their own way against 
the vast majority of their fellow citizens . . . The 
authorities obviously had no alternative but to deal 
with the demonstrators (at North Pickernham cn the 
first demonstration) who were acting foolishly as 
well as violently Inevitably because they 
had to be physically restrained from doing damage 
to the apparatus of the base, they have accused the 
RAF Police of unnecessary vigour in restraining 
them.. That has become the routine procedure of 
vociferous minorities. When they are prevented 
from breaking up political meetings or a rocket 
base they think that they have a grievance because 
they were not allowed to fulfil their purpose.” 


This passage is so full of inaccuracies and inuendoes 
that it is impossible to comment on them all. To 
take only a few, Mr. George Ward, the Secretary of 
State for Air, first accused the demonstrators of 
violence and then withdrew his charge. Will the 
Stroud News and Journal now do the same? What 
evidence is there that the demonstrators were trying 
to do damage to apparatus on the base? Nobody 
who was concerned with the demonstration made 
accusations against the police or the workers. If any- 
body did, it was almost the whole of the national 
press. 


The reference to minorities who want to break up 
political meetings and rocket bases is an obvious 
attempt to link the Direct Action Committee with the 
League of Empire Loyalists. Leaving aside the 
accuracy of such a connection, it was obvious from 
the national press that a great deal of violence was 
used against the Loyalists at the Conservative Party 
Conference and that any accusations that the Loyalists 
made were perfectly fair ones. 


It might not seem worth commenting on a news- 
paper that reaches only a very small minority of the 
people in Britain. We believe, however, that 
local newspapers have an important part to play in 
keeping democracy vital in a country. How can 
anybody expect democracy to function properly when 
reports of this inaccurate and biassed kind appear in 
newspapers ? 


Instead of blathering about the Direct Action Com- 
mittee and democracy the Stroud News and Journal 
would do well to consider the part it is playing in a 
democracy. 


‘Our policemen... 


MAN who parked his car in Whitehall during the 

course of a recent march through the West-End 
of London in support of the Swaffham demonstrators 
was told by a police inspector that it was dangerous 
to Jeave his car where it was as the approaching 
demonstrators were a rough lot. 


What evidence the inspector had to support this 
claim we do not know. Since the organisers of the 
march had urged before it began that it take place 
in the same spirit as the Swaffham demonstrations it 
seems unlikely that the inspector was right. 

In the last few years in London, there have been 
a number of occasions when the police have acted 
in an arbitrary and aggressive manner. We think 
particularly of the scenes in Whitehall after the 
Trafalgar Square Suez rally. 

We do not think that the police have been entirely 
responsible for such happenings; often they have been 
subject to much provocation. But the fact remains 
that some of their actions have been unnecessary. We 
are more concemed with the kind of people who reply 
to every accusation made against the police by saying 
“our policemen are wonderful.” 

Such support does not help the police. Rather it 
encourages them to act in an irresponsible way in the 
knowledge that any criticisms that are made of them 
will be met by some blanket defence. Administrative 
machinery, particularly that of a large centralised 
State, will only work properly if it is subject to con- 
stant criticism—and criticism that will be taken seri- 
ously by the relevant authorities. 

If the police are to retain the respect that they have 
deservedly gained in this country, it is the respon- 
sibility of us all to take criticisms of them seriously. 
It would be a sad day if there was a general suspicion 
of the police. 

There are disturbing signs already: nobody who was 
in the Notting Hill area during the recent riots could 
be happy about the general attitude towards the 
police. ‘‘Our police are wonderful” is a phrase that 
we might all forget about for a time, 


Mao’s resignation 


NTIL a very few weeks before Christmas it looked 

as if the Chinese Government might be forcing 
its people into certain rebellion by its strict applica- 
tion of the Communist regulations. Comparison with 
the worst phase of Soviet Collectivisation involun- 
arily sprang to mind, though there were, of course, 
considerable differences of dctail. 


In Russia it was the alienation of the peasants’ own 
plots of land and of their crops that had been re- 
senicd as the most cruel hardship. In China, with its 
long traditicn of family life, it was the proposal of 
the complete upheaval of the life that looked like 
beccming the delayed action bomb which might even- 
tualiy blow up the Government or at least be an 
encouragement to Chiang Kai-shek’s hopes of re- 
conquering the mainland. 


The regulations for the ‘“ Communisation” of all 
life in China were, however, relaxed in time to pre- 
vent the growth of great resentment. The attempt to 
shoot ahead of Russia in the creation of a fully 
Communistic State was abandoned, or at least de- 
ferred, and Mao Tse-tung resigned from the Chair- 
manship of the Chinese republic (though this had 
nothing to do with the modification of Government 
policy). 


There is no reason to doubt the truth of his state- 
ment that he wants to be free of Government activity 
in order to spare more time, thought and energy to 
the development of theory and the formulation of 
plans. Nor considering his record should there be 
any doubt that his work will prove useful. 


These changes on the mainland coincide with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s declaration that he will not stand 
again for election in 1960, when his term of office 
expires. 


Without taking the considerable risk of prophecy, 
one may therefore say that the changes in the Far 
East point towards conciliation in the next few years 
between Formosa and the mainland—and to an in- 
evitable accretion in Chinese influence—not only in 
the Far East. 


Cairo Conference 


ENEZUELA’S recent action in increasing the tax- 
ation of foreign oil concerns will not have 
escaped the attention of Middle Eastern Governments. 


The European and American oil com- 
panies operating in the region are likely 
therefore to find themselves faced with 
further demands, either for revision of 
existing agreements or in the form of one 
kind or another of new taxes. 


In the meantime President Nasser is 
becoming almost as anti-Communist as Mr. 
Dulles. In part this is due to the seem- 
ingly justified fear that Moscow’s influence 
is on the increase in Iraq; and it is so 
increasing because Iraq welcomes a power- 
ful friend to strengthen her against too 
much Nasserism. 

The other reason for President Nasser’s 
decidedly unfriendly observations of recent 
days on the subject of Communism may be 
seen in the success of the Afro-Asian Con- 
ference in Cairo just before the Accra Con- 
ference. 

The significance of this meeting is all the 
greater because it was not on Government 
level, but a coming together mainly of 
Chambers of Commerce representatives. 
Certain Communist countries had sent re- 
presentatives (who were not excluded), but 
to whose presence Indonesia for one ex- 
pressed objection. The Chambers of Com- 
merce representatives came from 39 differ- 
ent countries including all Arabian ones 
except Tunisia. And the most important 
outcome of the discussions was the idea 
that plans should be studied for the even- 
tual creation of common policies in all 
economic matters. 

If this materialises it means the end of 
the present world situation, in which the 
business fluctuations of the West dictate 
how much the raw  material-producing 
countries of Africa and Asia receive for 
their goods. What the business world calls the “ terms 
of trade” under which the West has recently been 
able to avert a disastrous slump because it could buy 
Asian and African produce at steadily decreasing 
prices while maintaining its own price levels of goods 
to Asia and Africa will cease to be something in 
which the non-Westerners have nothing to say. 


The Afro-Asians, afraid of what the European 
Common Market may do to them, are planning a 
common defence; and Cairo is the proposed head- 
quarters. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Non-violent obstruction 


ACCEPT J, Allen Skinner's arguments 

in his article against non-violent obstruc- 
tton (PN, Dec. 19), but nevertheless I am 
heart and soul with any demonstrations 
against nuclear rocket bases being estab- 
lished here, or anywhere in the world. 
There comes a moment in history when 
humanity‘s universal sub-conscious longings 
demand expression and the Direct Action 
group is only a sign of the inarticulate, yet 
deeply felt, desire to put an end to this 
damnable travesty of all that is decent in 
life. 

Women’s suffrage would have been de- 
layed many years had it not been for the 
militant suffragettes, and the shadow of 
nuclear weapons will not be lifted until we 
can make those leaders everywhere who are 
too unimaginative to take the initiative on 
their own realise that the peoples of the 
world have now got the bit between their 
teeth. We are not going to be stopped by 
any lingering doubts until we have suc- 
ceeded in abolishing all war—-and being 
British I want Britain to take the lead, 
unilateral if need be—OLIVE MURPHY, 
Oak House, 4a, The Ridgway, Golders 
Green, London, N.¥V.1L. 


JPpRAPFORD LYTTLE spoils his own 

case by equating a ferocious brute 
clubbing a child or a woman, with a 
workman on a missile base proceeding with 
the work he has contracted to do for 
payment. 

(By the way, most women are incredibly 
bored with being everlastingly equated with 
children. Do let's have a change and pic- 
ture a woman clubbing another woman, 
or even, strange though it may seem, a 
man!) 

The man who clubs a child may be so 
amoral that he has no conscience about 
violence and cruelty, but he must know, 
in fact, that he is doing wrong, and that in 
a court of law he would be found guilty 
of doing wrong. 

The workman on a missile base, like all 
other workmen in war material factories, 
far from breaking the law, has the Govern- 
ment and his employer behind him, and 
certainly does not think he is doing wrong. 
If he thinks at all he may even believe he 
is in a similar position to Bradford Lyttle; 
he may believe he is standing between a 
child and the man with the club, ie., the 
horrors of the Communist State. 

He is unlikely to be persuaded he is 
wrong by forcibly preventing him from 
going on with his work. I use the word 
“forcibly * advisedly, for I think there is 
no doubt that coercion has been used by 
members of the Direct Action Committee, 
and I agree with Allen Skinner, who has 
propounded that view on many occasions 
before, that it is not possible to coerce 
non-violently. 

I admire the willingness of the demon- 
Strators to suffer but their actions, while 
they may have convinced some workman, 
have failed to convince me that their tac- 
tics are anything but mistaken.—SYBIL 
MORRISON, 6 Apollo Place, London, 
S.W.10. 


NorthcPickenham 


Ww HEN World War HI is over, and we 

are on the brink of World War IV 
(which will probably be to preserve the 
unity of the USSR or USA), the recent 
North Pickenham demonstrators will prob- 
ably be cited by the popular Press as “ the 
wave of pacifism that left us so unprepared 
for War IIl.”’—DAVID GODIN, 139, 
Church Road, Bexleyheath, Kent, 


¥ AM an Army pensioner and have since 

the war supported the pacifict cause. I 
have been revolted by the pacifists’ beha- 
viour at Pickenham, and looked at news- 
paper photographs of their manhandling by 
the police without any feeling of sympathy 
for them. What happened on Dec. 6 is 
not passive resistance or pacifism. 

The Manchester Guardian points out that 
previous genuine pacifist demonstrations 
have been effective and that this aggression 
on the part of the demonstrators causes 
people to lose sympathy with their cause. 
I can prove from my own experience the 
truth of this. My colleagues at work are in 
the main in sympathy with pacifism—now 
they are antagonistic, 


A friend who was imprisoned in the war 
for pacifism once told me he was ashamed 
to be associated with most pacifists because 
they are such cranks, eccentrics and fana- 
tics. It seems to me that the neurotics are 
in power in the pacifist organisation today. 
This kind of behaviour, the bigotted strain 
of Peace News (it is boring for this reason 
and fails to put its viewpoint on that 
account), the fanatical tone of Sybil 
Morrison's articles—all these things make 
me for one, and there must be many others, 
lose patience with official pacifism today.— 
WILLIAM E. LEE, 33 Hoole Rd., Broom- 
hill, Sheffield, 10. 


Projected peace index 


ILL PN readers help me to compile 

a subject-index to significant materials 
in print in any form and research work in 
progress with a direct bearing on Peace 
and Pacifism ? 


My purpose in undertaking this is to 
Provide a reference aid for those under- 
taking research for peace, and an indica- 
tion of sources for the reader interested in 
such subjects as ‘Racial Segregation, 
“ Abbé Pierre,” etc, 


Anyone who comes across an_ original 
contribution to thought about peace and 
its attendant problems, or an outstanding 
report or first-hand description of events, 
experiments, discoveries or disclosures rele- 
vant thereto, is requested to send me a 
postcard set out as shown below. 

General form: 


SUBJECT HEADING 
AUTHOR. “Title.” Publisher. Pub- 
lisher’s address. No. of pages, price, date 
of publication. 


Page reference. “Heading of relevant 
section.” CONTRIBUTOR. 


Any explanatory note thought necessary. 

(Add your name and address across the 
bottom.) 

Indicate any doubtful particulars (? thus). 

Example 1. Referring to a complete 
book or pamphlet, report, etc.: 


PENNSYLVANIA 

DINGWALL E. “Pennsylvania 1681!- 
1756.” C. W. Daniel Co, Ltd, Rochford, 
Essex. pp. 3s. 6d. (71958). 

“An attempt to group together certain 
recognised facts about William Penn’s 
experiment.” —Publishers. 

Example 2. Referring to a periodical : 

PARCHE. Pub. by Foyer Notre-Dame 
des Sans Abri, 3 Rue Dumoulin, Lyon 7e, 
France. (? 50 FR. per issue) (? Monthly). 

Example 3. Referring to a place in a 
book, ete. : 

SCHWEITZER, Albert. 

PAULING, Linus. “No More War!” 
Gollanez, London, 1958. 

Appendix 3. “A Declaration of Con- 
science,” by Albert SCHWEITZER. 

Broadcast from Oslo Radio April 24, 
1957, 

Example 4. Referring to a place in 2 
periodical : 

PASSIVE RESISTANCE; Britain. 
PEACE NEWS, London. Dec, 12, 1958. 
P. 9. Report of action at RAF North 

Pickenham on Dec. 6-7, 1958, by C. 
FARLEY. 

I am anxious that this form should be 
adopted by any reader able to contribute 
a reference on a postcard. I propose to 
assemble the cards in alphabetical order by 
subject (title in the case of periodicals). I 
cannot produce a list of subject headings 
at this stage; indeed, I am looking to con- 
tributors to think of these. 

References to old or out of the way 
material, e.g., early writings of Gandhi, will 
be very valuable, as also will references to 
American materials, References to research 
in progress will depart from the form after 
AUTHOR (researcher or organisation) 
giving simply address for communication. 

I am covering Peace News currently, but 
references to articles or reports which 
appeared before December, 1958, will be 
valuable—MICHAEL WORMALD, 39 
Ullet Rd., Liverpool 17, 


UNICEF 


T is good to see in Peace News support 
for an increased Government contribu- 
tion to UNICEF. But before this becomes 
a probability the heroic story of the 


UNICEF teams who, ignoring all barriers 
of race, colour and political tension, carry 
essential foods and medicines to the world’s 
hungry children, needs to be told to the 
electorate of this country. (The annual 
amount given by the British Government 
to UNICEF amounts to Id, per head of 
the population; in Australia it is Sd.; in 
New Zealand 10d.). 

There is no tack of material with which 
to tell the story, as the exhibitions organ- 
ised by the North London Action Council 
for War on Want and displayed for a 
period in many of the North London public 
libraries has clearly indicated. There is no 
lack of generosity in this country once the 
story has been told. (Carolling for 
UNICEF between 7.30 and 10.30 p.m. 
brought on an average £15 per night.) 
What is needed is the “War on Want” 
army to bring these two things together. 


Active committees and groups already 
exist in several of the North London 
boroughs, but gaps still exist. Those 
anxious to further this work should con- 
tact the Secretary of the North London 
Action Council for War on Want, Norman 
Hamilton, 10 Candler Street, N.15— 
OLWEN BATTERSBY, 80 Muswell Hiil 
Road, London, N.10. 


Harry Elmer Barnes 


BEGIN to wonder just what PN is play- 

ing at in devoting so much time to the 
puerilities of Mr. Harry Elmer Barnes. It 
was bad enough having to stomach the two 
articles in which he (producing hardly a 
tittle of evidence) suggested that Hitler was 
really a decent peace-loving chap, and if it 
had not been for the war-seeking British 
everything in the garden would be lovely. 
Now we have another dose in over a 
quarter page praising similar nonsense from 
Capt. Grenfell. 


As a pacifist I think the decision to go to 
war in 1939 a wrong one, but not because 
I conceive that “ British safety and national 
interests were not at stake.” Such a_ selfish 
(there’s no other word for it) calculation 
should be outside the deliberations of paci- 
fists. And I think it is less than fair to the 
millions of decent folk who, whilst I think 
they were wrong in relying on the way of 
war, were clearly motivated to pit them- 
selves against what they conceived as a 
terrible evil. War in 1939 was not merely 
the result of “ Chamberlain’s mental blank 
in 1939 when he gave his guarantee to 
Poland.” 

Such a view ignores, in an unforgivable 
manner, the diabolically evil nature of 
Nazism (and when I say that, I hope and 
pray no one will begin to suggest that I’m 
a supporter of Vansittart !). 


I remember Robert Wilson once saying 
that when war was declared in 1939, despite 
his deep pacifist convictions, he gave a sigh 
of relief. If Britain, given its rejection of 
pacifism, had withdrawn from the challenge 
at that point, he felt he could no longer 
have held any respect for her. 


Mr. Barnes and Capt, Grenfell both 
appear to make the cardinal error of his- 
torians—the forcing of facts into a precon- 
ceived scheme. The suggestion that the 
United Nations is “the chief agency now 
transforming every border scuffle anywhere 
in the world into a world war” is a despic- 
able scandal. One shudders to think where 
the world would have been when Britain, 
France and Israel decided to have a border 
scuffle with Egypt if there had been no 
UNO. 


The two “historians” would do well to 
make a thorough study of the philosophy 
of the Nazis, and, as some of us have done, 
make the personal acquaintance of some of 
those Jewish people on the Continent who 
lived through the nightmare of the Nazi 
horror. Meantime we pacifists, and PN, as 
one of our organs, will be better employed 
in devoting time and space to intelligent 
and balanced comment on world affairs — 
FRED. S, MOGRHOUSE, The Fellewship 
of Reconciliation, London, W.C.1. 


Mr. Moorhouse begins his letter with 
some emotive phrases and charges which 
he does not bother to substantiate. Where 
did Mr. Barnes claim that Hitler was a 
“decent, peace-loving chap”? And where 


did he claim that if it wasn’t for Britain 
“everything in the garden would bg 
lovely” 2 

It would take a great deal of space to 
answer Mr. Moorhouse’s criticisms in 
detail, but we are very disturbed by his 
conception of pacifism as it appears in his 
letter. He accepts the official view of Ger- 
many and seems to regard Nazism as a 
unique phenomenon in Europe. Such a 
view (1) ignores the conditions which made 
Nazism inevitable, (2) fails to see that 
Nazism was part of a gencral European 
drive towards collective insanity, e.g. the 
Russian executions and slave labour camps 
of the thirties, the behaviour of the French 
in Algeria in the fifties, (3) by accepting the 
official view of Germany and then saying 
but as a pacifist he cannot approve of the 
war suggests that pacifism is nothing more 
than a refusal to face up to the issues.— 


Ed. 


©German socialists 
change their mind’ 


MPPHE Socialist Party in West Germany 

has not changed its mind, as your 
correspondent indicated in PN, Nov, 21, 
but those who thought party policies a sure 
foundation on which to build the advocacy 
of disarmament have made a mistake. 


When the Social Democratic Party in the 
Bundestag voted for the amendments to the 
Basic Law which made rearmament and the 
introduction of conscription possible, and 
later voted against the rearmament and 
conscription bills, they made their position 
perfectly clear, They wanted to have it 
both ways, 

While there was a fairly wide-spread 
popular opposition to rearmament, they 
went one way. Now that the West German 
army has been more or less accepted as a 
necessary institution, they are going the 
otner way. This they believe, though, that 
may be where they are making their mis- 
take, to be leaving the door open to the 
widest possible variety of electoral opinion. 
It is not necessary to be a cynic to realise 
that that is the main consideration of poli- 
tical parties everywhere. 

The SPD has deemed it necessary, how- 
ever, to publish a detailed explanation of 
its recent decision to encourage Social 
Democrats to volunteer for the army “in 
the interests of democracy and of those 
sectors of the population who are repre- 
cented by the Social Democrats.” 

In this explanation, which appeared in 
the official organ of the SPD, Fritz Erler, 
Member of the Bundestag, reiterates his 
party’s opposition to the rearmament of 
both East and West Germany, to conscrip- 
tion, and to nuclear weapons. But with the 
twist which is characteristic of the mental 
processes of party politicians, he goes on 
to say 

“Today the Bundeswehr is a constitu- 
tional institution of our State. It is 
therefore a right and a duty of all demo- 
cratic forces to take an active concern in 
it.” 

Later in the same article he makes the 
truly astonishing statement 

“If the Bundeswehr were left under 
the sole influence of the Government and 
government parties ... there is a danger 
that it might become the propaganda 
instrument of a single party.” 

The author does not seem to be unduly 
disturbed by the fact that the federal army 
should be considered a potential instrument 
of political propaganda at all. He is merely 
anxious that his party should have a chance 
to cash in on an apparently already well- 
established trend. 

What the Social Democratic Party ought 
to be doing is surely to correct such a 
tendency, which in the light of pre-war 
German history should be regarded as a 
serious menace rather than as a welcome 
opportunity for party political manauvring. 

All this seems to show that it would be 
more profitable to pacifist and other peace 
movements in Germany to make their own 
particular contribution to the shaping of 
public opinion as independently as possible 
and thus save themselves the bitter dis- 
appointments and set-backs which inevit- 
ably arise from too close an alliance with 
the unfortunately only too predictable 
vagaries of party politics—-HILDA VON 
KLENZE, 6 Endsleigh St, W.C.1. 
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Courageous ?— Yes! 


But was the Swaffham 


action 


right? 


By Damaris Parker-Rhodes 


This is the fourth article in the debate on non-violent obstruction. Other views 


will appear during the next few weeks. 


DID not find myself in the Advance 
Guard at Swaffham Missile Site on 
December 6, nor stay up a freezing 
night outside the gate, nor climb on 
the concrete mixer and get dragged 
into the sludge by the hair. 


I was one of those Christians who, to quote 
George Sykes’ book on Quakers: “ Rather 
like a maiden aunt, managed not to get 
too involved . . . but then was suddenly 
at hand with a cup of tea, a stretcher, 
and a kindly word not seeming 
afflicted spiritually or otherwise.” 


I shall never forget helping Will Warren 
into the car on Saturday night, as one 
would help a very old man, bending his 
stiff legs for him, nor how we lifted in a 
girl called Frances, in a more or less 
collapsed condition, and took them both 
to a warm fireside for a couple of hours 
before they insisted on going back again. 
Back they went, though Frances echoed 
my thoughts when she said as she warmed 
up: “I was afraid I should die as I was 
coming here in the car.”” I went home and 
wondered if she would survive the night. 


PUBLICITY 


But for all my admiration of their courage, 
I do not believe our friends at Swaffham 
were right in their act of civil disobedi- 
ence. They were very nearly right... . 
I agreed with Mike Randle (Chairman of 
Direct Action) that ‘“ Certain activities can 
never be democratic however many people 
support them... preparations for whole- 
sale slaughter of civilians (for instance). 
It is because nuclear weapons deny those 
values which are the essence of democracy 
that we feel compelled to take direct 
action and obstruct the preparation for 
their use.” 


I start off on the defensive then! Let us 
first apply the pragmatic test: Did Swaff- 
ham produce results? In this country 
millions read newspapers of a very low 
intellectual content; these people probably 
listen more to what we do than to what 
we say. Here was something said strik- 
ingly and at personal cost for the cause of 
peace which managed to pierce the Press's 
barrier of silence; many must have con- 
sidered rockets for the first time when they 
picked up their Sunday morning paper. 
Some of the workers came out in sym- 
pathy with the demonstration and there 
was even talk of blacking the site. On 
the other hand I would point out, as 
secretary of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament in East Anglia, that our 
campaign groups hardly supported the 
demonstration at all, although they were 
informed of it, and some opinion has since 
been expressed that Direct Action’s be- 
haviour at Swaffham may well be iden- 
tified in the public mind with CND, and 
so cause a feeling that the whole move- 
ment is small and unbalanced. 


DEMOCRACY 


The fundamental issues, however, seem to 
me far more important. I do not think 
we shall save democracy by using undemo- 
cratic means. Nor shall we convert people 
by forcing them to use force against us. 
We still have to fight ideas with ideas. 
The month’s canvass round the villages 
surrounding the rocket base, the picketing 
outside, talking to workers on the site and 
lorry drivers going in and out—this work 
by Direct Action is both democratic in its 


“1 renounce war and I will never 


support or sanction another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6, Endsleigh Street London, W.C.I 


best sense, and faces ideas with ideas, 
forcing people to think. 

It seems to me that our British democracy is 
spiritually precious and is founded upon 
the compromises of fellowship of three 
hundred years and more. It was im- 
mensely precious to me to see our police, 
civil and military, carrying no weapons 
last week-end. There is scarcely another 
country in the world where this could 
have happened in such a situation. The 
one idea of the “ defenders” was not to 
arrest, to remain passive defenders. Yes, 
of course, tempers were lost! Yes, of 
course, it was seen that it was in their 
own interest not to take martyrs for the 
head-lines, all the same .. .! 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


Swaffham was non-violent, but it forced 
those on the site to use force if they were 
to continue work. To accustom this 
country to such activity may well lead to 
violent law-breaking. I do not want to 
teach Empire Loyalists and Colour-bar 
protagonists to act as my civil disobedi- 
ence friends acted. This is not to echo 
Kant’s dictum that I should only act in 
such a way that it would be good if all 
men could act likewise. Christianity 
seems to me to imply the possibility of 


Non-violent obstruction in progress in front of the cement mixer on the site of the 
missile base, nr. Swaffham, in Norfolk on December 6, 


being called to act individually in a way 
which might be a right calling for a 
single individual, but wrong if taken up 
by a whole community. I can envisage 
situations where I would feel civil dis- 
obedience right, and should not hesitate 
to participate. 

But we have not to imagine we stand in 
the shoes of Gandhi and the South Afri- 
can civil disobedience movements now. 
We here have open to us all the 
machinery of a free democracy—trades 
unions, free Press, Parliament. The 
powerful minority can really influence 
Governmental action. If our democracy 


is decrepit (and it is) the fault is not only 
“ wickedness in high places,” but public 
apathy (yours and mine). Only apathy 
allows the block vote system of the 
Trades Unions; a tremendous national 
movement could have countered the set- 
ting up of the missile sites, and may do 
so yet. When every ounce of public 
opinion and every effort of the peace 
movement, the labour movement and the 
churches has been exerted and still the 
rearmament of the country for a suicidal 
war continues in its opposition, then 
indeed I will join in civil disobedience 
acts of this violent non-violent kind. 


IS THERE A PACIFIST CONTRIBUTION TO 


THE MIDDLE EAST? 


HAT have we, as pacifists, contri- 

buted to the constructive healing 
of the Middle East situation in the 
last ten years ? 


It would be well to consider that at this 
time, for, in the year 1959, we shall enter 
on our second decade of what some Arab 
countries still see as a truce in an Arab- 
Jewish war. 

Ten years ago Palestine stretched from 
the Mediterranean coast to the River 
Jordan. In a land the size of Wales (and 
nearly as hilly) one and a quarter million 
Arabs and one-third of a million Jews 
lived in neighbouring villages or side by 
side in the towns under the strong hand of 
a British mandate. 

It seems now that both communities 
trusted our British forces (call it Palestine 
police if you will) to support them in get- 
ting control of the land when the mandate 
should end. But, when the end came, the 
British left them and they fought it out. 

Both proclamed ownership of the 
country on the same midnight—May 14, 
1948—and, in actual fact, one of those pro- 
clamations is now recognised by the world 
in general and the other has slipped into 
oblivion. 


The Arab refugees 


But the million Arab refugees have not 
slipped so easily out of existence, though 
they have vanished from the conscious 
memories of most of us. Some of them 
now are old or middle-aged—still maimed 
from the fighting—others certainly are 
living more substantially on UNRWA’s* 
meagre rations than they had ever lived 
before, and a very few have exploited the 
situation and grown rich. But nearly half 
are children who have been born in the 
camps or who were carried there as infants 
at the time of the flight and are now of 
nearly leaving-school age. Many have 
never seen their parents do more than a 
day or two’s casual work and most have 
been brought up to recognise free rations 
and camp existence as their normal way of 
life, and their destiny to be fore-ordained 
as fighters who must regain their homeland. 


*United Nations Relief and Works Agency. 


By Mary Sime 


This gives us a situation in which a 
spark can so easily set off the conflagration 
of war. 

Pacifists of the world (not only of the 
West) have done much, but not enough, to 
ease their situation—not necessarily in the 
name of pacifism, of course, but with paci- 
fism in their hearts. 


Core of the work 


The most valuable work, one might say 
the invisible core of the work, was prob- 
ably done before the fighting of 1948 
began. For decades before that, schools 
and hospitals had been springing up in and 
around the mandated Jand, some with reli- 
gious and some with secular foundations. 
Some were consciously pacifist and stated 
the fact; others taught the lesson equally 
well by setting examples of a life of service 
and construction. 


Foremost among them in my mind are 
several schools of church foundation 
(mostly British and German) in Jerusalem 
and the Scottish Mission Hospital in 
Nazareth. In Lebanon are the Lebanon 
Hospital for mental health, the Ras el Metn 
orphanage, and the Friends’ High Sehool 
on the hill at Brummana which, for years, 
has been pouring out pupils into public 
life, some to become political figures. 

In Egypt fine boarding schools in Alex- 
andria and Cairo, drawing pupils from all 
Arab countries and from Cyprus and even 
Greece and Turkey, have given such a 
sound academic education that their ex- 
pupils have competed on equal terms in 
the best Western universities; some of these 
are now serving the refugees in UNRWA 
schools and hospitals; some have returned 
to local State schools, hospitals, universities 
or political posts, or merely to business 
firms in the Middle East and are helping 
to raise living standards and widen the 
horizons of their fellow men so that pre- 
occupation with squabbling is largely giving 
way to a tremendous and honest drive for 
material prosperity. 

In the 18 years I have known the Middle 
East it has changed, I suppose, almost as 


much as England had changed from 1760 
till 20 years ago, but our great change of 
the last 20 years has still to take place 
there. 

In the midst of this picture of vigorous 
progress and prosperity a million refugees 
alternately relax and seeth. A Quaker unit 
helped them to settle into refugee camps 
in the desert strip of Gaza ten years ago; 
another helped those in Galilee to settle 
among the huge influx of Jews in the 
infant State of Israel. 


In the small bit of Palestine left west of 
the Jordan and now joined politically to 
the country of that name the Red Cross, 
constructive pacifists even if they did not 
use the word, encamped refugees on the 
stony hill-sides of Judea and Samaria and 
in the scorching desert of the Jordan Noor. 


A greater challenge 


UNRWA has now taken responsibility 
for all these camps and many of the per- 
sonnel from some of the other teams are 
still working, under their original convic- 
tions, as UNRWA servants. Meanwhile 
several churches have started small reha- 
bilitation projects in many spots and the 
Near East Christian Council has striven 
increasingly: to bring material help and 
hope of a self-supported life to every one 
victim of this tragedy to whom its limited 
funds will let it afford help. 

We can, we must, do more. How I do 
not know except by bringing the situation 
more often and more vividly before our 
friends here in England and before our 
politicians. Could we by that means ensure 
that as the bulk of those half-million chil- 
dren leave UNRWA schools they can be 
offered places in Western universities and 
colleges and other lesser places of training 
that will draft them off into prosperous 
lives in countries with more room for them 
than those that are now their hosts? 

UNRWA and the voluntary agencies 
have done greater things for them than 
most of the world ever dreams of. But if, 
in their adolescence and early manhood 
they are not to burst forth into war from 
the repressive and thwarted state of camp 
life, we have a still greater challenge to 
face in the ten years to come. 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select for publication notices sent in. We nevertheless 
desire to make it as complete a service as we reason- 
ably can, and therefore urge organisers of events to: 

1. Send notices to arrive not later than Mon., a.m. 

2. Include Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secretary's 
address). 


Friday, January 2 
LONDON, S.W.18.: 7.30 p.m. 13 Elsenham St., 
Southfields. The Vedantic Outlook by Swami 


Avyaktananda. The Vedanta Movement. 
Monday, January 5 
SHIPLEY: 7.30 p.m. Labour Party Rooms, 


Westgate. PPU. 
Thursday, January 8 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Rd. Group AGM. PPU. 
Friday, January 9 
HUDDERSFIELD: 7.30 p.m. New North Rd., 
Baptist Schoolroom. Prof. J. Rotblatt, John Braine. 
Chair.: Clie. E. L. Thackray. CND. 
Wednesday, January 14 
BELFAST: 8 p.m. Friends Institute, Frederick 
St. Rev. D. H. A. Watson ‘* Christian Action "’ 
—in support of a multi-racial policy in South 
Africa. FoR. 
Thursday, January 15 
LONDON, N.13.: 8 p.m. 33 Devonshire Rd., 
Palmers Green. Arlo Tatum ‘* My recent visit to 
Nigeria.”" PPU. 
Friday, January 16 
LONDON, S.W.18.: 7.30 p.m. 13 Elsenham St., 
Southfields. The Vedantic Outlook by Swami 
Avyaktanada. The Vedanta Movement. 
Monday, January 19 
LONDON. W.C.1.: 6 Endsleigh St. 6 p.m. 
Refreshments. 6.30 p.m. Discussion on Important 
PPU Affairs. Central London PPU. 


Ot o.oo 2.2.2.0.2 0.2.9. 2.0.2.0.9.9.0.0. 2 2.8. 2.2.8.1 
Every week £ 


SUNDAYS 
LONDON: 3 p.m. Clapham Common. Open air 
mtg. The Brotherhood of the Way. 
LONDON: 3 p.m. Hyde Park. Speaker's Corner. 
Pacifist Forum, PYAG. 


BRADFORD: 8.15 p.m. Broadway Car Park. 
Open air meeting. Pacifist Youth Action Group. 
SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: Weekend Workcamps. Work for needy 
sections of the community. IVS, 72 Oakley Sq., 
London, N.W.1. 


TUESDAYS 


MANCHESTER: .1-2 p.m. Deansgate Blitz Site. 
Christian Pacifist open-air meeting. MPF. 


WEDNESDAYS 


LONDON, N.4: 7 p.m. Peace News Office, 3 
Blackstock Rd. Pacifist Youth Action Group. 


OO OR RE OE 


Campaign for nuclear 
disarmament 


with this literature 


Sanity or Suicide? 6d, (2d.) 
Questions and Answers about the Nuclear 
Threat. 

Suicide or Total Peace 1s. 9d. doz. 2d. (2d.) 
Kathleen Lonsdale 


Britain and the Bomb 6d. (2d.) 
Benn Levy 

The Great Deterrent 6d. (2d.) 
A. J. P. Taylor 

Tomorrow's Children 4d. Qd.) 
A pamphlet for women 

Humanity versus the Hydrogen Bomb 4d. (2d.) 
Stan Birkett 

Labour and the H-bomb 6d. (2d.) 


Emrys Hughes 2 
Deterrence & Retaliation or Christianity 1, (2d.) 
Percy W. Bartlett 
Nuclear Nightmare 6d, (2d.) 
Association of Scientific Workers 
Nuclear Knowledge and Christian 
Responsibility 
Prof. C. A. Coulson 
Ethical and Political Problems of the 
Atomic Age 
C. F. von Weizsacker 
Atomic and Nuclear War—Your Concern 
in it Is. 6d. (2d.) 
Kenneth G. Robinson 
The Atom and the Energy Revolution 2s. 6d. (2d.) 
Norman Lansdell 
2s. 6d. (4d). 


Is Peace Possible? 
Kathleen Lonsdale 
Some Problems of the Atomic Age 3s. 6d. (4d.) 
Prof. C. A. Coulson 
3s. 6d. (6d.) 


9d. (2d.) 


2s, (2d) 


Atomic Radiation and Life 
Peter Alexander 
Atomic Radiation Dangers and What 
They Mean to You '. 6d. (6d.) 
H. W. Heckstall Smith 
The Fearful Choice 8s. 6d. (6d.) 
Philip Toynbee 
No More War 16s. (9d.) 
Linus Pauling 
Waging Peace 13s. 6d. (9d.) 
Sir Richard Acland 
Fall Out—Radiation Hazards from Nuclear 
Explosions (revised edition) 124, 6d. (8d.) 
A distinguished panel of scientists 
Brighter than a Thousand Suns 21s. (is.) 
Robert Jungk 
Please add postage as in brackets 
Specia! rates for quantities of pamphlets 
Bookstall selections sent anywhere ‘‘on sale or 
return.”* 
HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


Indispensable guide 


TINHE Year Book of International Organ- 

isations for 1958-59 has just been pub- 
lished by the Union of International Asso- 
ciations. Providing as it does a comprehen- 
sive list of international organisations, with 
full information about their structure and 
activities, it is an indispensable guide to 
anybody who is concerned with inter- 
national affairs, 


The key to 
freedom has 


begun to turn 
By FENNER BROCKWAY MP 


Chairman, Movement for Colonial Freedom 


J AST week 1 wrote that the key to what happens in the Union of South 

Africa lies in the British Protectorates. This week I can write that in one 
of the Protectorates, Basutoland, an enclave in Union territory, the key has 
been turned favourably. The door is still locked; the catch can slip back; 


but it has begun to move. 


My main plea a week ago was for 
British and United Nations aid for the 
economic development of the Protectorates 
so that many of their people shall no 
longer be dependent for a livelihood on 
the mines of Johannesburg. My news this 
week is not of economic aid, but of poli- 
tical advance. 


That is why I say the key has only 
begun to turn. The door will not be 
opened unless economic advance accom- 
panies political advance; but the political 
progress that has been gained is, neverthe- 
less, of great promise and significance, 


Mistoric change 


The three Protectorates have had less 
political democracy than any portion of 
the Commonwealth and Empire. They 
have had no Legislatures whatsoever, Their 
law has been the personal decree of the 
British High Commissioner, and he hasn't 
even lived in the Protectorates. He has 
lived in the Union. 


There have been Advisory Councils. The 
African Councils, in which the influence of 
the Chiefs has been strong, have had tribal 
authority. But superimposed has _ been 
British dictatorial law, and this has been 
final and comprehensive. A Resident Com- 
missioner in each Protectorate has adminis- 
tered it. 


Now Basutoland, the most exposed of 
the three Protectorates, in the very heart 
of the Union, is to have a Legislative 
Council. The change is historic. 


The initiative came from the Basuto 
Advisory Council. The Chiefs and the 
representatives of the popular Basutoland 
National Congress co-operated. With states- 
manlike common sense they agreed upon a 
plan and sent a delegation to London, led 
by the Paramount Chief, a down-to-earth 
woman, and advised by Professor Cowan, 
a liberal-minded member of the staff of 
Cape Town University. 


Franchise problem 


I do not often pay tributes to the present 
British Government, but I congratulate 
Lord Home, the Minister for Common- 
wealth Relations, and Mr, J. M. Alport, 
the Under-Secretary, with whom I often 
clash in the House of Commons, on the 
degree to which they have met the dele- 
gation’s demands. 


The Legislative Council, which it is hoped 
to bring into being by the autumn, will be 
composed of 80 members, half of whom 
will be appointed by district councils. The 
structure of these local councils, in the 
first instance, wil not be of one pattern. 
Tribal systems and chieftancy powers are 
involved and some time will elapse before 
they are adjusted to complete democratic 
practices, 


The chief problem has been to decide the 
basis of franchise for the Legislative 
Council. The Basutos proposed that it 
should be limited to persons who fulfilled 
certain duties of citizenship, which would, 
in fact, have limited the right to vote to 
Africans. At the back of their minds was 
the fear that if the Europeans and Asians 
were given Basuto citizenship they would 
be permitted to alienate land. 


But the delegation have now agreed that 
the franchise should be extended to the 
small minority of Europeans and Asians 
on an assurance from the British Govern- 
ment that this will not give them any right 


to acquire lands. “It is our understanding,” 
said Lord Home, “ that the land of Basuto- 
land is legally vested in the Paramount 
Chief in trust for the Basuto nation, and 
that Basutoland is not open to colonisation 
by non-Basuto.” 


I welcome this decision by the delegation. 
I appreciate their fears. They do not want 
Basutoland “colonised” as the Union has 
been. They know that if Europeans are 
given the right to take possession of land, 
their monetary power and technical pro- 
ficiency will soon place the African popu- 
lation at their mercy. 


But, African rights safeguarded in these 
respects, it is tremendously important that 
there should be no appearance of racial 
discrimination in the franchise. A common 
electoral roll in Basutoland, on which 
African, Asian and European names appear 
side by side, will be a challenge to the 
very basis of apartheid in South Africa, 
where no African or Asian is permitted to 
vote. 


Others in the queue 


The powers of the Legislature are still 
to be limited. 


They have not yet been defined, and 
until they are one must reserve judgment. 
But it would appear that the Legislative 
Council and the Executive Council (to be 
50-50 Basuto and British in the first stage) 
will be responsible for what is generally 
described as internal affairs. Lord Home 
excepted the Post Office and I fear that 
transport may also be excluded. This is 
of importance because the bus service is 
now South African controlled and manned. 

Bechuanaland will be next in the queue 
for a Legislative Council. The Europeans 
as well as the Africans on the Joint 
Advisory Council have demanded it. 
Swaziland will follow. 


The effect of three African States, even 
with limited powers of self-government, 
on South Africa, will be immense. 

The Legislative Council in Basutoland is 
to be given one interesting function in 
addition to legislation. It will be allowed 
to discuss even matters which are reserved 
for decision to the High Commissioner. 


Clash expected 


I anticipate the Protectorates clashing 
with Britain on one important issue, 


I can see the right of discussion being 
used to criticise the defence agreement 
made by the British and Union Govern- 
ments. 


Both in Basutoland and Bechuanaland 
there is strong opposition to any concessions 
which will give the Union Government 
rights over the Protectorate territories, 

The reaction of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to the constitutional 
changes in Basutoland has still to be 
learned. The Union has always demanded 
the incorporation of the Protectorates. It 
can hardly regard the beginning of African 
democracy in South Africa as anything less 
than a challenge. 


I spent the evening with the members 
of the delegation following Lord Home’s 
announcement. They were happy in their 
achievement, but they were also aware of 
the difliculties which they now face and of 
their responsibilities not only to their own 
people but to their fellow-Africans in the 
other Protectorates and in the Union. 


Copyright reserved to author in India and 
Africa. 
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TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. Is. extra). Please don’t send stamps 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address for Box 
No. replies: Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., London, 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


A VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE in the heart 
of the Lake District, Rothay Bank, Grasmere, 
Westmorland, offers comfortable rooms and expertly 
planned meals, attention to those :equiring rest as 
well as facilities for walkers, climbers, motorists. 
Large garden with views of fells.—Isabel James, 
Telephone: Grasmere 334. 

GET AWAY FROM IT ALL—to Reculver 
Lodge, Beltinge, Kent (Herne Bay 750). Country 
and sea. Vegetarians catered for. . 

SWANAGE. Vegetarian guest house overlooking 
sea re-opening Easter. Home-made bread, cakes, 
salads, Own garden and farm produce. High stan- 
dard catering. Children’s playroom. Brochure: 
Goldings, Waveney, Park Rd. Phone 2804. 

ACCOMMODATION 


HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and jolly good 
food for visitors and permanent guests. CANonbury 
1340. Telkea Shayler, 27 Hamilton Pk., N.S. 

PERSONAL 

THE BAPTIST PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP invites 
your support. For details of membership write: Rev. 
Leslie Worsnip, 63 Loughborough Rd., Quorn, Leics. 

GOING ABROAD? Maintain, advocate and urge 
liberty of freedom to travel without vaccination, in- 
voke Clause 83 International Sanitary Regulations. 
Enquire, and/or send donation, National Anti- 
Vaccination League, 2nd Floor, 26/28 Warwick Way, 
London, S.W.1 

IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op please give this number 
when making your next purchase: L 3 3 6 9 4 3. 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, 
London, N.4. 

WANTED. Any kind of writing work. Ted 
Milner, Writer and Author, 8 Mill St., Cambridge. 

WAR RESISTERS' International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps and undamaged air mail covers. 
Please send to WRI, 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 

YOUNG MAN, AMERICAN, 25, Vegetarian- 
Pacifist; good-natured and intelligent; desires cor- 
respondence with young lady of similar views, pre- 
ferably in America, with view to marriage. Box 804. 

LITERATURE 

“* LIBERTE,” the French pacifist weekly. 36s. a 
year, 20s. 6 months. (US $5 seamail, $10 airmail, a 
year)from Housemans (Peace News bookshop), 3 
Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to Friends’ Home Service 
Cttee., Friends House, Euston Rd., London N.W.1. 

THE RAILWAY REVIEW. The only and best 
informed TU newspaper. Trade Union and political 
news. Railway problems and working conditions 
featured in every issue. Every Friday, 12 pages. 4d. 

FOR SALE 

PEACE DIARY for 1959 now available, with 32 
page World Directory of Peace Organisations and 
Periodicals, 3s. 6d. (postage 4d.) from Endsleigh 
Cards (Peace News Ltd.), 3 Blackstock Road, 
London, N.4. (Full Christmas List available). 

PEACE POSTCARDS. ‘‘Two Mules’? and 
Gandhi quotations, each 9d. doz. (postage 2d.). 
Housmans, 3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 

WHAT ARE YOUR commercial and_ personal 
stationery needs? HOUSMANS STATIONERY DEPT. 
can deal with them. Plain postcards 2s. 10d. per 
100; white envelopes 6 x 34 ins., 21s. per 1,000 box; 
manila, 14s. 6d. per 1,000 box; white bank paper 
10 x 8 ins., 9s. per 500 sheets; newswrappers 10 x 
5 in., 19s. per 1,000 , 2s. 3d. per 100: plain economy 
labels 44 x 33 ins., 14s. 6d. per 14,000, is. 8d. per 
100. All post free. Harley Bond Writing Pads, ete., 
from 6d. each, postage extra. All profits to Peace 
News. Write or call Housmans Stationery Dept., 
3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 

SITUATIONS VACANT 

PEACE NEWS OFFICE IS OPEN up to 9 p.m. 
every Wednesday evening for the sale of books and 
stationery, and for voluntary help with the despatch 
of Peace News. Visitors welcomed. (Mon. to Fri. 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.) 3 Blackstock Rd. (above Fish 
and Cook, stationers).-Finsbury Park (near sta.), N.4. 

Situations and Work Wanted 

WANTED, INTERESTING RESPONSIBLE job, 
anything from caretaker to secretary. whole or 
part-time Prefer with accommodation. BM/MGNV. 
London, W.C.1 


200 pray at 
Hungarian frontier 


WO years ago, one man (Michael 

Randle, now chairman of the Direct 
Action Committee Against Nuclear War) 
stood and fasted at the Austro-Hungarian 
frontier in sympathy with the non-violent 
resisters who: had taken part in the Hun- 
garian uprising. 

The second anniversary of the revolution 
saw two hundred people gathered on the 
frontier, Hungarians, Austrians and 
Indians. 

The demonstration was the first action by 
the new Gandhi Association founded in 
Vienna to further the study and prac- 
tice of non-violence in Austria. 

Reporting this event the Non-violence 
Bulletin* of the Peace Pledge Union says 
that a smaller number of people, mem- 
bers of the Association, pitched their 
tents in a field close to the frontier and 
remained there for a fortnight. 

It was on the last day of the vigil that 
about 200 people assembled. Standing 
round a picture of Gandhi, they sang and 
prayed “in four languages but in one 
mind for peace, freedom and goodwill 
among the nations.” 

The action was given good coverage by the 
Press and newsreels. 

A young Indian engineer, Mr. Tapeshwar 
Nath Zitsu, is leading the group. 
*From 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 6d. 
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ABOUT THE ROCKET 
BASE MARCHERS 


There were about 100 people on the 
Swaffham action on Saturday, Dec, 20 
(including the supporting demonstra- 
tion). Every one of them was aware that 
they risked arrest on a serious charge of 
conspiracy. Of these 69 filled in a 
questionnaire about their religious 
beliefs, political affiliations, etc. 

@ 43 were men and 24 were women. 

@ 17 were aged 21 or under; 24 
were between 21 and 30; 17 were 
between 31 and 45; and 11 were 
over 45, 

@ 15 were supporters of the Labour 
party; 5 were Communists; 46 
were supporters of no party; one 
was a member of the Co-op 
party; one of the Commonwealth 
party; and one of the Fellowship 
party. 

@ ‘The occupations best represented 
were students 8, teachers 6, 


librarians 5, housewives 3; 19 of 
the 69 were members of a trade 
union. 


Swaffham Meow 


After their march supporters stood with 
banners lining the road opposite the court- 
house, After a while they left their banners 
stuck in the school railing and joined the 
crowd in the entrance to the courthouse. 

Relations and well-wishers spoke to 
those held in jail over Christmas through 
the closed windows of a courthouse room 
where they were being held under police 
supervision, As a gesture the prisoners 
inside the room wrote “ Ban the Bomb” 
with their fingers in the condensation on 
the windows. 

A mobile snack-bar outside the court 
served teas and hot pies to those on bail, 
supporters and police, 


A six-page report of the court proceed- 
ings appears in today’s issue of the Quaker 
weekly, The Friend. 


US Air Express 
Edition 10 cents 


T a Press conference in London last week Mr. James N. Muimi, an African 


member of the Kenya Legislative Council, said that in Kenya the African 
people cannot organise themselves into a national political body or assemble 
and speak freely without police supervision. 


Some lived under fear of what may 
happen the next day because of the emerg- 
ency rule, and in certain areas, especially 
in the Central Province, many people had 
no employment and could not find employ- 
ment outside their areas because of the 


controls imposed on their movement within 
and without the Province. 

The KEM (Kikuyu, Embu and Meru) 
pass system, to say the least, was a most 
embarrassing feature of the Emergency 
Regulations. A holder of one of these 


LEARNED AT SWAFFHAM 


By Terence Chivers and Alan Lovell 


WE learned a great deal more about the nature and effect of non-violent 
action as a result of the second demonstration at North Pickenham on encies. 


December 20. 


There was a great deal of opposition a threat of the imposition of considerable 


from the local Swaffham people. From the 
attitude, expressions and facile level of 
much of the prejudice it appears likely that 
much of the opposition sprang from 
“ parochial xenophobia.” The gathering in 
Swaffham market place must have seemed 
very much like a group of outsiders come 
to disturb the peace of the town. 


This difficulty might have been met by 
inviting more local representatives on to 
the platform. But it also might entail a 
longer period of work in the area in order 
to stimulate a local peace group into being. 
It would be worth seeing if the main cam- 
paign would co-operate with the Direct 
Action Committee on this kind of work, 
which is of tremendous importance in rural 
areas where there may be very little 
political activity. 


The need for more local educational 
work before direct action begins is perhaps 
too easy to point out. Somewhere a com- 
promise has to be made between time spent 
on local canvassing, etc., and the time for 
action since rocket bases are being built at 
a prodigious speed. 


It is difficult to judge how far direct 
action of the North Pickenham kind has 
caught on. While it is important to build 
up at least a significant minority ready to 
use non-violent direct action, there is now 


prison sentences being imposed firstly on 
the organisers, later, perhaps on the par- 
ticipants. 


It might be better to continue—- 


1. In the present fashion despite heavy 
penalties. 


2. To keep up direct action on the basis 
of “individual satyagraha’ while the 
majority proceed with new forms of action 
and protest. This could take the form of 
stimulating more intense local activity. 


It was noticeable that the speeches out- 
side the rocket site were not well received 
but that opposition ceased when supporters 
started to sing carols. Sometimes singing 
touches something deeper than a harangue 
does. While speeches are obviously neces- 
sary at some time, more varied activities 
designed to break through prejudice might 
well create an atmosphere within which it 
becomes possible to speak to, instead of 
at, a crowd. 


Finally, it is important to emphasise the 
spirit that non-violent action develops. For 
the first time for many years in this 
country a political action had a dignity 
that seemed to belong exclusively to the 
struggles of the early socialist movements. 
It was the kind of dignity that could not 
be easily ignored. 


Kenya’s Emergency 
without end 


Peace News Reporter 


passes was very often at the mercy of his 
or her employer, and any dissatisfaction by 
the employer might result in complete can- 
cellation of the pass and a return to the 
African reserves where there was not em- 
ployment for all. 


Kenya had now entered the seventh year 
of the State of Emergency. No assurance 
had as yet been given by the Kenya Gov- 
ernment as to when the State of Emerg- 
ency would be declared at an end. All 
they had been told was that a number of 
emergency regulations have been removed; 
that there were still between 120 and t50 
Mau Mau terrorists in the forests and that 
these had first to be brought to book. 


They were further told that there were 
some 5,000 Mau Mau detainees in deten- 
tion camps and that these had to be com- 
pletely rehabilitated and returned to their 
respective areas in normal conditions. 
These facts seemed no reason for restrict- 
ing the African Elected Members from 
holding public meetings in their constitu- 


Permit required 


There were certain areas in Kenya where 
not a single incidence of Mau Mau activi- 
ties had been recorded, yet in these areas 
the Emergency Regulations were applied 
rigidly. In the whole of Kenya, except for 
the Central Province, the African Elected 
Members were required to give 15 days’ 
notice to the administrative officers of their 
areas before holding public meetings. This 
was not necessary in the Central Province 
“where the life of Mau Mau activities 
centred. Sometimes these permits were 
delayed deliberately or refused completely. 


The Emergency had taxed Kenya heavily 
both financially and in man power, and no. 
doubt Kenya’s economy, her financial re- 
sources and the social welfare of the people 
had been affected seriously. The shooting 
war in Kenya was over. 


The peace and tranquility of more than 
6,000,000 Kenya African people cannot be 
determined by the activities of a handful 
of Mau Mau terrorists. The official esti- 
mate of the numbers did not decrease 
despite the reported successes of the 
security forces. 


“The State of Emergency in Kenya 
must end immediately,” concluded Mr. 
Muimi. 


A NEW YEAR is but a matter of 


the calendar, and not all calendars 
are the same, so the dates differ with 
different races and different religions. 
Nevertheless, those of us who follow 
the calendar of Christendom look 
upon January | as the beginning of a 
new year, and immediately behave as 
though something new was in fact 
launched. 


In the last week before January the First 
dawns there is a tendency not to look for- 
ward, but to look backward: newspapers 
indulge in boring recapitulations entitled 
“ Books of the Year,” “ Plays of the Year,” 
“Films of the Year,” “Art of the Year,” 
and “ Music of the Year,” as well as sports 
of all kinds. Statistics and records are 
dragged from their files in order that the 
dazed and bored reader may be told what 
the weather was like this time last year, 
and even, perhaps, a hundred years ago. 


Looking back on a world that has lived 
under the shadow of war and the threat of 
total annihilation, it seems strange that 
when the first of January, 1959, dawns 
millions of people will not yet be in bed 
and will be rejoicing that 1959 is now the 
year in which we live, as though that 
shadow had been cast off. 


There will be strange resolutions made, 
forgotten or broken, good wishes will be 
exchanged and toasts to the future will be 
drunk; some may pray, others will hope, 
that the future holds life and not death, 


By Sybil Morrison 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


The recognition that all men are 


things, has arisen slowly in the consciousness of mankind. . . 


persons, and are not to be treated as 
. But in that 


long ascent there is a great divide which is reached when men discover, declare 
and acknowledge, however much they may deny it in practice, there is a Golden 
Rule which is the ultimate and universal criterion of human conduct. ... Uf 
we should ask ourselves why we should not do unto others what we do not 
want done to ourselves, the only possible reason must be that we have recog- 
nised them as inviolable persons, finally and essentially distinguished from 
things... —Walter Lippman, “The Good Society.” 

As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise-— 


St. Luke VI, 31. 


but few will give very much thought to the 
looming clouds of another war. 

In January, 1939, twenty years ago, that 
evil shadow lay heavily upon the whole 
world, and the pacifist movement was 
assailed by a bitter sense of frustration and 
helplessness. Yet, though it was not strong 
enough to prevent war, it stood firm, and 
there was a hard core that resisted 
wherever it could. 

The arrest of the Officers of the Peace 
Pledge Union, its Chairman, General 
Secretary, Treasurer and Group Organiser 
on a charge of “ incitement to disaffection ” 
in May, 1940, and the subsequent trial at 
Bow Street, where the Attorney-Gencral 
appeared against them, is perhaps now for- 
gotten. 

The weekly arrests of speakers in Hyde 


Park on Sunday, and their appearance at 
Great Marlborough Street every Monday, 
belongs also to that age of struggle and 
frustration which was pacifism during war- 
time. 

Though many who had taken the pledge 
found themselves unable to hold to it, yet 
the movement stood firm, undaunted and 
assured. Wars have been the habit of man 
for thousands of years; pacifism as an 
organised movement is still in its very first 
youth. 


Just as the long ascent to that recog- 
nition of “all men as persons” is still not 
completed, so that hard struggle towards 
the day when war will have been finally 
renounced continues unabated and deter- 
mined. On the day that The Golden Rule 


is implemented wars will cease. 


The torch that Dick Sheppard lit in 1934 
remained unquenched even by the most 
devastating war in history, and it still re- 
mains alight, in spite of the aftermath of 
apathy, which is the legacy of strain and 
grief and fear during those hideous years 
of wholesale slaughter and useless violence. 


The pacifist struggle against war is based 
on a rational appraisal of its complete 
futility, and a moral abhorrence of its 
complete evil. This is an impregnable, un- 
shakable rock against which storms and 
tides fall back defeated; the cessation of 
the storms and the turning of the tide may 
be nearer than we know, or can believe. 


The recognition of man as a person has 
been slow and gradual; the acceptance of 
The Golden Rule is also gradual and seems 
unduly slow, but at any moment the full 
force of its tremendous moral power may 
break down the age-old structure of reli- 
ance upon, war, and peace will be pro- 
claimed. 


This is not a fantastic ideal; it is the 
only living hope, and pacifists, with courage 
and in confidence, face the future knowing 
it cannot fail. 
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MABEL EYLES AND PARTNERS 


(Employment Agency Licensed Annually by LCC) 
Duplicating, translating, typing, printing. Verbatim 
shorthand writers: Conference reporters. ‘* Round 
the Clock ”? duplicating. 395 Hornsey Road, Loadon, 
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